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Daily Bread 


Pursuant to a Senate resolution, the Federal Trade 
Commission has made a report on Competition and Profits 
in Bread and Flour. The full document has not yet been 
issued but the letter of transmittal containing a summary 
of important data has been made public. The Commis- 
sion was directed to make a thorough investigation of 
all the processes of making and distributing flour and 
bread, including price fixing and price maintenance, trends 
toward monopoly, etc. 

“From 1922 to 1924,” the letter states, “consumers 
paid retail grocers an average price of 8.54 cents for a 

und of bread.” This amount was distributed as 


The retail grocer received .............0005 1.279 cents 
Transportation and handling charges were.... .600'cents 

8.540 cents 


About one-half of the “commercial bread” appears to 
be produced by a comparatively small number of com- 
panies. Fifty-seven companies manufacture about 30 
per cent of the total “commercial bread,” while three large 
companies operating 150 establishments are stated to 
produce almost 20 per cent of the total. There is un- 
doubtedly a trend toward consolidation in the baking 
industry. 

Wholesale prices of bread and those paid by the con- 
sumer declined considerably between 1920 and 1925, the 
last year considered in the report. Furthermore, both the 
volume of bread production and the values of sales of 
bread and related products “have declined almost con- 
tinuously.” (The per capita consumption of wheat 
products has been declining steadily for a generation.) 

“Profits of wholesale bakers have been comparatively 
high, however, in the six years 1920 to 1925. During this 
period the rate of return on the total baking investment, 
as shown by the companies’ books, or as reported to the 
commission, was, before payment of federal taxes, 14.90 
per cent, and on the investment as revised by the commis- 
sion, averaged over 25 per cent. 

study of the competitive conditions in the flour 

ng industry indicated abundant potential competition, 

but frequent efforts to limit production among the millers 
by agreements and understandings to sell at a profit; by 
the exchange of information on selling prices; by agree- 
ments, understandings or cooperation to fix the various 
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elements of selling prices; by agreements and understand- 
ings and cooperation to fix uniform differentials on flour 
sold in different size packages or in different containers ; 
by agreements, understandings, or cooperation regarding 
forward delivery of flour and carrying charges; by the 
adoption of a code of ethics which, by its terms, attempted 
to regulate in a number of respects the terms and con- 
ditions of the sale of flour.” 

[INFORMATION SERVICE for May 30, 1925, contained 
a summary of studies published prior to that date. A 
few remaining copies of that edition are available at the 


_regular rate of five cents per copy.] 


Labor Paper Calls for Religion 


It is not often that a labor paper, particularly a paper 
classed as radical, discusses religion as a necessary factor 
in the labor movement. By and large, references to re- 
ligion in the radical labor press are of two sorts—con- 
demnation of the church, and a heralding of an occasional 
action or pronouncement or research report that has 
evident value to the labor movement. 

In striking contrast with these alternating denuncia- 
tions and benedictions is a recent editorial in Advance, 
organ of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, entitled “Wanted: The Religion of Youth.” It re- 
lates a story, as told by a young teacher in Brookwood 
Labor College, of the life in a mining community in the 
early days of labor organization. Here is a part of it: 

“The younger children looked forward to the day when 
they would descend into the mines as workers, or, should 
there be a strike in the community, when they would be 
allowed to take a direct part in rioting. No children 
could take direct part in rioting, not unless they had 
completely grown up, that is, reached the age of fifteen. 
At a younger age, they were allowed to be scouts, in- 
formants, to serve in the second or third line of defense. 
Only adults took part in the heavy encounters between 
the miners and the company, and such came with un- 
avoidable frequency every year. Under these circum- 
stances the children grew in a community of interests 
with their parents and when, later on, the union came 
into being, and it came early enough, the children, as a 
group, became a part of the union movement, even if not 
of the union directly. The movement was to the ‘kids’ 
their church, their school, their social club, their training 
school in politics and economics. The children grew into 
union men to the tips of their fingers and the marrow of 
their bones.” 

Then came success in organization and the beginnings 
of an educational movement and something more: 
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“Brighter days came and the strength of union grew, 
and the scope of its activities was enlarged. ‘Educa- 
tional’ activities were begun. The education that 
grew out of the mining community was not of the stereo- 
typed variety. It failed to fall within the prescribed 
limits of city-made education. It was too much of a 
living force in itself to be compressed into the Procrustean 
bed of city-made and professor-planned education. But 
whether or not the movement in the mining community 
was of the type described as workers’ education, it was 
real and effective and it resulted in the development of 
a generation of miners who did not have to be reasoned 
into union affiliation, into loyalty to the labor movement. 
Their movement was a religion without their union hav- 
ing been deadened into a church, They were members 
of a living church, of a religion free of dogma and capable 
of intellectual expansion. Whatever the specific 
difficulties in the way of bringing about an organization 
of the young, the lack of spirit which characterizes the 
prevailing organizations of the adult workers is a deaden- 
ing, an unsurmountable obstacle in the way of all organi- 
zation, whether of the adult or of the young. Our move- 
ment is not likely to succeed if its spirit is not regenerated. 
It won’t grow wide and far as a business affair, pure and 
simple. We may at times succeed in selling labor at good 
prices, but we are not certain of maintaining the price 
unless labor is a power continually growing and expand- 
ing. An organization of labor along tight business lines 
alone is not sufficient. We need organization with a living 
soul. We need not the externals of a religion, its hier- 
archy, its business substance, and for that matter the 
movement as it is has had enough of that. What the 
labor movement needs is the finer side of what has been 
known throughout the ages as religion. The labor move- 
ment needs the finer side of religion, its enthusiasms and 
inspiration and less of the crudities of a church. What 
is more, the labor movement has within itself, the capacity 
for developing the necessary creative enthusiasms. It is 
up to the people of the labor movement to make use of 
the powers latent within labor in order to make the move- 
ment a growing force not only strong enough to hold its 
own, but also attractive, capable of drawing to itself ever 
growing circles, whether young or old.” 


Limitations of the Social Gospel 


In his sermon on January 21 Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, 
rector of Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, made 
a challenging statement concerning what has come to be 
called the “social gospel.” Mr. Shoemaker puts much 
emphasis in his preaching on social responsibilities and 
condemns the restriction of Christianity to its individual 
implications. This viewpoint makes his criticism signifi- 
cant. 

Mr. Shoemaker said that “we are bound to face the 
spiritual aridity of the social gospel. It has done its 
work, and thank God for it. I met a few days ago, a 
woman who is a very high-church member of our com- 
munion: but who bears in her very soul the scalding injus- 
tices which nominal Christendom has allowed in the less 
privileged portions of great cities. Would God we all car- 
ried them as close to us, and were willing to give every- 
thing, as she is, to right those glaring and inescapable 
wrongs. But the basic error of the ‘social gospel’ exponents 
seems to me to be that they think you may be persuaded to 
apply the spirit of Christ to corporate life, whether or not 
you possess that spirit yourself through a personal com- 


[2] 


mitment of your life to Him. The Christian gospel is 


reduced to goodwill only. For a few years I was con- 
nected with a college missionary enterprise in the 
East. Some of the younger men, who went out in b 
humanitarian spirit, came home enthused with the idea 
of making a great university center there, and drawing 
support from all the alumni. It was a great dream, but 
nothing ever came of it. The people who continued to 
give were the people who believed in Christ, and the ex- 
tension of His Kingdom. The social gospel has flattened 
down the distinctive elements of the Christian religion, 
In the attempt to apply the spirit of Christ, they have 
forgotten the need to create the spirit of Christ. Many 
a man and woman, urged to take part in some charitable 
enterprise of uplift, are honest enough to ask themselves 
what on earth they can give to anyone else, so long as 
there is only a muddle where their own souls ought to 
be. Christendom has got to fashion a great many more 
genuinely Christian souls before it can ever be expected 
to create a Christian society.” 

In different tone is the sweeping condemnation of vari- 
ous forms of social enterprise as at present conducted by 
Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Central New York in the December Scribners, con- 
tributed under the title, “The Confessions of a Penitent 
and Puzzled Parson.” He is apparently out of sympathy 
not only with reform movements but also with social 
work and with current efforts to secure social legislation. 
He denounces propaganda methods, professionalism, 
commercialism and overorganization. He says that “chay- 
ity is not only professionalized, it is commer i 
His comments upon social Christianity will probabl 
of interest to many who read this SERvICcE. 

“I know that from every side will rise a Babel of voices 
declaring that Christianity is a social gospel, not merely 
a gospel of individual salvation; that it is a leaven to 
leaven the whole lump; that it has to do with industrial 
and economic ethics, with community and national life, 
with international relations. 

“Of course. Nobody but a fool could fail to see it. 
But many who are not fools fail to see the difference 
between holding up a moral ideal and laying down the 
particular method by which it may be attained. The 
church supplies a spiritual dynamic. Moral issues 
may sometimes be so plain that the church can express 
its corporate mind on the subject, but for the most part 
the methods by which right moral action shall be taken 
are open to grave differences of opinion. What 
right have I to impugn the honesty or denounce the morals 
of a man who may not spring upon the band-wagon when 
the reformers tune up about the minimum wage, the 
shortened day’s work, old-age pensions, the Sheppard- 
Towner method of paying for prenatal care, or a dozen 
other hastily prepared programs of social legislation?” 


Outlawry of War—A British View 


Lord Thomson, who was Secretary of State for Air, 
in Ramsay MacDonald’s cabinet, has contributed an im- 
pressive discussion of the outlawry of war to the Century 
for February. The article is a commentary on the pro- 
posal of the American Committee for the ane 
War, and a friendly one. “There is undoubtedly,” 
Thomson writes, “a great deal to be said for such a 
declaration. It expresses the spirit and purpose of the 
League; it is simple and understandable by all; it goes 
to the root of the situation, and although no dramatic 
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results might immediately ensue from its pronouncement, 
it would give a common formula to millions of people, 
are not yet sufficiently educated in international af- 
to understand the working of a purely political 
league, but who do desire passionately to put an end 
to war. 

“While war is a legal institution, not only will dis- 
armament be impossible, but limitation of armaments on 
any serious scale cannot be expected. The latest con- 
ference on this subject affords sufficient proof of the 
difficulties to be overcome. Even if land, sea and air 
forces are restricted, while the war spirit has the sanction 
of international law the greatest achievements of chemical 
and mechanical science will be at its disposal and liable 
to abuse. Air power cannot be restricted; it can be built 
up in the guise of commercial aviation, and it will be 
impossible to prevent the secret preparation of air forces. 
But when all this is put in the same category as piracy 
and murder, that is to say when mass murder is elimi- 
nated as a lawful means of human action, when reference 
to and jurisdiction by an international judicial body is 
accepted as the official and sovereign method of settling 
international disputes, both war and armaments will be 
regarded from a different angle. As has been epigram- 
matically said: ‘Disarmament will not cause the ceasing 
of war, but the ceasing of war will bring about disarma- 
ment.’ 

“There never was a time in human history when public 
opinion was more ripe for the outlawry of force and 

urope is old and America is young; hence the great 
chological difference between them, which only some 
simple formula of world-wide application can bridge. The 
proposal to outlaw war is such a formula. It will not 
bring immediately a millennium, but it will appeal, both in 
Europe and America, to millions of men and women who 
have heads as well as hearts, and will see in it a common 
indispensable first step. More cannot be expected from 
any plan which attempts to regulate the elemental pas- 
sions and virile vices of mankind.” 

Lord Thomson is a soldier with experience in South 
Africa, the Balkans and in the World War. After the 
war he retired with the honorary rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. This record of service gives added significance to 
his comments on the outlawry of war. 


“Progress” in Agriculture 


A comprehensive statement upon “Progress and Pro- 
ductiveness in Agriculture” appears as the leading article 
in the December Bulletin of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The article has value as a ready source 
of comparative data for the censuses of agriculture for 
the years 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1925. The census data 
indicate that “the output of farming operations was 
greater in 1925 than in any preceding census year. Under 
such circumstances . . . it is certainly not ill advised 
to speak of progress in agriculture.” It is pointed out 
that though the productivity per farm worker has been 
increasing rapidly, yet the demand for agricultural 
products is comparatively “inelastic.” In fact, it appears 

the per capita consumption of food products grown 
is country is declining, while that of imported spe- 
cialties, such as fruits and vegetables, is increasing at a 
rapid rate. (The volume of these specialties is as yet 
insignificant, however.) “On the other hand, the desire 
for the products of manufacturers seems to be inex- 
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haustible.” Special attention is paid to the increasing 
amounts of “power” used in farm operations. The census 
of 1900 revealed 23.5 millions of “horsepower” in use 
in agriculture, while that of 1925 showed 47.4 millions. 
This increase was practically altogether in mechanical 
power, that from animals remaining almost stationary 
during the period. 

“The conclusion of the whole matter is that progress 
in agriculture, while less in amount, is essentially alike 
in kind to that which has been observed in manufacture. 
Though in different degree many of the forces which 
have been working to make manufacturing processes more 
productive, have been at work in agricultural enterprise 
and have produced like effects. Economic tendencies are 
seldom isolated; they pervade the entire mechanism of 
production.” 

The statement does not touch upon such important 
matters as incomes per farm family, the status of the 
farmers’ indebtedness or the trends of the purchasing of 
the farmers’ products. 


A New Type of School 


A new folk high school is to be opened at Ashland, 
Michigan, next summer, according to the Survey for 
January 15. The preliminary announcement says that 
“the school will accept as students high school and college 
graduates who have been disillusioned and baffled by a 


“few years’ contact with actual life, and mentally alert 


young men and women over eighteen years of age who 
are seriously trying to find themselves and the meaning 
of life.” The curriculum will be based on six “life situ- 
ations”: “sex-marriage-home; occupational-economic ; 
community life; leisure-play; educational, both in and 
out of school; religious.” Occasional inspirational lec- 
tures will be given by members of the teaching staff. 
“Teachers and students alike will regard themselves as 
experimenters and learners together. All will be seeking 
not for additional knowledge but for a better understand- 
ing of themselves and of life.” Attendance at lectures 
or group meetings will not be required; there will be no 
examinations and no credits given for work done. Stu- 
dents and teachers are asked to bring with them a few 
volumes that have been most important to them in a per- 
sonal way and to read one or more books from a list 
which includes Inside Experience by Joseph K. Hart, 
Keyserling’s World in the Making, Lake’s Religion Yes- 
terday and Tomorrow, Hadfield’s Psychology and Morals. 
The school will be conducted by a group of progressive 
educators headed by J. E. Kirkpatrick, formerly of Olivet 


College. 
Testing the Teacher 


A study of the social beliefs and attitudes of American 
educators by Manly H. Harper is reported on in Teachers 
College Record for February. Some 3,000 teachers and 
other educators of all classes in different states were 
tested on 71 propositions of the “agreement-disagreement 
test.” Typical results are: 

“45 per cent: Very large fortunes gained in this coun- 
try have in almost all cases been obtained by propor- 
tionately large service to the common welfare. 

“51 per cent: For the improvement of patriotism our 
laws should forbid much of the radical criticism that we 
often hear and read concerning the injustice of our coun- 
try and government. 

“77 per cent: One should never allow his own experi- 
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ence and reason to lead him in ways that he knows are 
contrary to the teaching of the Bible.” 

In general the tests show that “the higher the educa- 
tion the greater the measure of liberalism.” But even 
those at the highest levels of education are, on the aver- 
age, very conservative in comparison with “certain ex- 
ceptionally liberal groups found to demonstrate markedly 
greater stability, independence, consistency, and scientific 
attitude in reflective thinking.” More than 96 per cent 
of our graduate educators were below the median of the 
exceptional groups. 

The study seems to show that “with rare exceptions, 
American educators have done but little thinking on the 
more fundamental and pervasive phases of our more im- 
portant social problems.” But retesting certain groups 
in one school of education indicates that exceptionally 
stimulating graduate courses of six semester hours pro- 
duce “a measure of growth in liberalism and in correla- 
tive qualities of reflective thinking equal to five times the 
growth in this direction produced in a year of thirty 
semester hours by the usual higher education of the 
country.” 

The test, published under the title of A Social Study, 
may be secured from the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, at $1.50 per copy. 


Tracing the Missionary Dollar 


“Home Mission Aid” is the topic of a study written 
by C. Luther Fry, just issued in pamphlet form by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York. 
In the foreword it is stated that the topic has become 
a matter of considerable discussion. Cognizance is also 
taken of the statements of Rev. E. Fred Eastman, for- 
merly an executive of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., who alleged that 
the major Protestant bodies were their 
mission money for one purpose and spending a goodly 
portion of it for another.” (Survey, Graphic Number, 
New York, Vol. LII, p. 271.) Mr. Eastman had con- 
tended that the appeal for home mission money exalted 
the “needs of the immigrants and the southern moun- 
taineers, the Negroes and the Mexicans, the Alaskans 
and the Indians . . .” but that the churches were 
“spending a proportion of that [Home Mission] money 
in establishing or maintaining denominational churches in 
rural communities, already overchurched.” 

_ Dr. Fry’s study was based upon extensive studies which 
the Institute had previously made, upon published sta- 
tistics of the Northern Baptist Convention and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and upon the complete 
records of the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., which Dr. H. N. Morse, 
clerk of the Board, made available. 

~The report reveals that five major religious bodies are 
expending in home mission aid a sum of more than 
$5,000,000 a year. “Most of the home-mission moneys 
distributed to churches are given to native-white churches. 
In the case of the Presbyterians, the amount turned over 
to native-white churches was $946,000 out of $1,333,000, 


or more than 70 per cent of the total. In the sample of © 
Protestant Episcopal churches studied, nearly 90 per cent 
of the money given as aid went to native-white chur 
Home-mission grants are, therefore, being used pri 

to help native-white rather than Negro, Indian or foreign 
churches. 

“The great majority of native-white churches aided are 
located in rural areas. Out of 2,121 native-white Presby- 
terian churches, 1,700, or four-fifths, were so located, 
For the Protestant Episcopal churches studied this pro: 
portion was 60 per cent, and for the Baptist it was over 
70 per cent. 

“The fact that by far the largest group of churches 
receiving aid are native-white churches in rural areas be- 
comes doubly important when it is remembered that a 
large proportion of the rural churches aided, particularly 
those in villages, are in communities in which several 
other Protestant churches are located. Analysis of 343 
aided churches, located in small villages of 1,000 popula- 
tion or less, revealed that 205, or nearly 60 per cent of 
them, were in places that bad at least one other Protestant 
church.” : 

One of the hoped for results of the national church 
comity conference held at Cleveland in January is a more 
adequate handling of the problem of over-churching in 
rural communities. 


Who Should Teach Adults? 


Commenting upon various aspects of adult education, 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Co 
tion of New York, says in his latest annual report: ‘ 
education of adults is an activity in which it is far more 
important to build solidly than to build rapidly. The field 
is an exceedingly difficult one, and failures here and there 
must be expected. There is, however, no part of the 
long process of education where success would mean more 
for humanity. 

“In emphasizing the responsibility of the individual 
adult for going on with his education, we must not mini- 
mize the importance of the teacher. Up to the present, 
most teaching of adults in this country has been done 
not as a primary but as a secondary, usually an overtime, 
task. Whether or not this means less effective teaching 
than would otherwise be the case, we do not know. This 
indicates but one of a number of needed studies regarding 
the teachers of adults. Meanwhile, those responsible for 
their selection must do what they can without scientific 
guidance to avoid, in the words of Everett Dean Martin, 
‘both the well-known type of teacher who substitutes an 
attractive personality for solid thinking, and the facile 
lecturer who undertakes to think for his audience.’ ” 


Book Note 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR MO-- 
BILITY IN THE BUSINESS CYCLE. By Maurice 
B. Hexter. Boston, Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1927. 
A statistical study of child labor as it is affected by the 

seasons, business conditions, etc. 
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